DR.  CLARK  AND   OTHERS

named. In times of scar-
city the family deprives it-
self in order that the cattle
may be fed. The conclud-
ing chapter [of Mother
India] avers that this book
states living facts. . . .
But it must be plain that
the general assertion that
'They will not raise food
for their mother the cow*
.has been very easily dis-
proved. Nor do I recollect
a single one of the twenty-
nine descriptive chapters
which does not create its
sombre impression by a
similar method.1

last respect that he differs
from the peasant of many
western countries. In
western lands, the stock-
owner is held responsible
for finding food for his
cattle. , . . In India, the
position is entirely dif-
ferent ; the custom is that
the animal, when not
working, should find its
own food on the village
common, or onuncropped
land, or in the jungle,
when there is no fodder
available on the holding.2

A further charge in Dr. Clark's article is directed
against Mother India's failure to credit Hindu mass
life with an element of outdoor sport and in its implica-
tion that lack of physical exercise is in part responsible
for the Hindu's sex exaggeration and frequent bodily
weakness. 'What traveller could fail/ asks Dr. Clark,
'to see the little children all over India with their tops
and marbles, their kites and their various ball games ?
Did no one give Miss Mayo an opportunity to witness
the wild excitement aroused by a wrestling match in

1 'Is India Dying ?'

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928,
p. 199,
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